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WHY   WE    CAME   TO    HELP    BELGIUM. 

AN  interesting  sample  of  the  weapons  which  Germany  has  forged 
for  her  campaign  of  words  appears  in  a  curious  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Truth  About  Germany  :  Facts  About  the  War,"  a  copy  of  which  I 
Ifave  before  me.  It  is  obviously  addressed  to  American  opinion,  to 
which  it  appeals  on  the  ground  (among  others)  of  our  treatment  of 
American  ships  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  of  the  costly  misdeeds  of 
the  "  Alabama."  "  Truth ' '  would  not  seem  to  be  the  salient  object  of 
this  publication,  and,  as  for  its  "  facts,"  barely  a  statement  is  made  with 
any  documentation  to  support  it.  The  reader,  therefore,  has  either  to 
take  the  author's  word  or  to  reject  it.  When,  however,  he  is  confronted 
with  such  "  facts  "  as  that  in  1911  the  British  "  stationed  160,000  troops 
along  their  coast "  ready  for  transport  to  Antwerp,  and  that  in  the  same 
year  "  England  and  France  were  resolved  not  to  respect  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium,"  we  may  judge  whether  an  author  who  makes  deliberately 
false  statements  is  likely  to  present  a  political  case  with  truth.  Let 
me,  therefore,  deal  briefly  with  his  defence  of  the  German  case  for 
the  invasion  of  Belgium,  that  crucial  event  which  so  largely  deter- 
mines the  ^jaQrat^igmficftnc^  of  .the^war.  Defence,  indeed,  is  hardly 
a  relevant  term  to  use.  Germany's  violation  of  her  own  treaty  is 
undefended.  Her  official  line  has  been  a  coarse  rehearsal  of  the 
tyrant's  secular  plea  of  necessity.  "  The  German  General  Staff,"  says 
the  pamphleteer,  "  was  obliged  to  force  this  passage  in  order  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  enemy  on  the  most  unfavourable  ground." 
Still  more  explicit  in  its  bare  assertion  of  might  as  the  only  recognisable 
right,  was  the  German  Chancellor's  speech  in  the  Eeichstag  on 
August  5th : — 

"  We  find  ourselves  to-day "  (he  said)  "  in  a  state  of  necessity,  and 
necessity  knows  no  law.  (Quite  true.)  Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxem- 
burg. Perhaps  already  they  have  entered  on  Belgian  territory.  (Lively 
applause.)  That  is  in  conflict  with  the  determinations  of  the  rights  of 
nations.  The  French  Government  have,  it  is  true,  declared  in  Brussels  that 
they  will  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  so  long  as  the  opponent  respects 
it.  We  know,  however,  that  France  is  ready  to  fall  into  Belgium.  (Hear, 
hear.)  France  can  wait.  We,  however,  cannot,  and  a  French  attack  on 
our  flank  on  the  Lower  Rhine  could  have  been  fatal.  Thus  we  were 
compelled  to  ignore  the  protests  of  the  Governments  of  Luxemburg  and 
Belgium. 

"  The  wrong  wJiich  we  are  thereby  doing  we  will  endeavour  to  make  good  ] 
as  soon  as  our  military  aim  is  achieved.     (Applause.)     He  who,  as   we, 
strives  for  the  highest  prize  can  only  think  how  he  is  to  hack  his  way 
through.     (Stormy  approval  and  repeated  applause  in  the  Reichstag  and  on 
the  tribunes.)" 

And  in  conversation  with  Sir  Edward  Goschen  the  Chancellor 
declared  that  we  were  going  to  war  for  "  a  scrap  of  paper,"*  on  which, 

*  On  the  same  day  (August  4th),  Herr  von  Jagow,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
declared  that  Germany  had  been  "  obliged "  to  take  this  step  in  order  to 
advance  into  France  by  the  easiest  and  quickest  way,  and  that  this  was  "a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  them."  Sir  Edward  Goschen's  retort  was  that  it 
was  also  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  England  to  "  keep  her  solemn  engage- 
ment." 
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it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  Germany's  signature  rests  side  by  side  with 
our  own. 

It  is  true  that  a  faint  attempt  was  made  in  the  last  German 
dispatch  recorded  in  our  White  Paper  to  suggest  a  mythical  French 
attack  across  Belgium,  "  planned  according  to  absolutely  unimpeach- 
able information."  It  is  easy  to  expose  this  falsity.  On  July  31st, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  asked  the  1'rench  and  German  Governments- 
whether  they  were  prepared  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  so 
long  as  no  other  Power  violated  it.  On  the  same  day  he  received 
from  the  French  Government  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  whilst 
Germany,  as  the  Belgian  Grey  Paper  shows,  gave  an  assurance  to 
Belgium  through  her  Minister  in  Brussels  that  her  engagements  as 
to  Belgian  neutrality,  renewed  in  1911  and  1913,  held  good.  On 
August  4th,  Germany  answered  that  she  must  disregard  Belgium's 
neutrality,  but  that  she  was  willing  to  promise  that  she  would  not 
annex  her  territory  after  the  war,  having  previously  declared,  on 
August  2nd,  to  Belgium,  that  she  intended  to  violate  her 
neutrality  and  treat  her,  in  case  of  resistance,  "  as  an  enemy."  The 
position,  therefore,  was  that  France  had  given  her  bond  to  Britain 
not  to  invade  Belgium  four  days  before  Germany's  alleged  knowledge 
that  she  proposed  to  violate  Belgian  soil.  France,  we  know,  could 
not  have  advanced  through  Belgium  if  she  had  wished.  All  her 
military  plans  were  defensive,  and  if  she  had  marched  through 
Belgium  her  armies  would  merely  have  been  broken  on  an  impreg- 
nable line  of  German  fortresses. 

There  is  only  one  other  possible  line  of  defence  of  Germany's 
lawlessness,  and  that  is  that  Belgium  invited  France  to  anticipate  a 
German  invasion  of  her  soil.  If  Belgium  chose  she  might,  I  suppose, 
have  abrogated  the  treaty  which  was  framed  in  her  own  sole  interest. 
But  she  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  According  to  the  pamphlet, 
Belgium  proposed,  by  an  agreement  with  France,  "  that  French 
troops  might  enter  Belgium."  Precisely  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
France,  having  declared  that  in  no  circumstances  would  she  violate 
Belgian  neutrality  unless  an  actual  invasion  took  place,  offered,  in 
the  event  of  such  an  invasion,  to  send  five  army  corps  to  repel  it ; 
we,  also,  in  the  same  contingency,  proffered  diplomatic  support. 
Belgium  refused  both*  on  the  ground  that  "  the  relations  between 
Belgium  and  her  neighbours  were  excellent  and  there  was  no  reason 
to  suspect  their  intentions,"  while  she  declared  her  readiness  to 
expel  a  French  invasion.  It  was  only  when  the  German  invasion 
was  upon  her  that  she  invoked  the  help  of  those  guarantors  of  her 
freedom  who  stood  by  their  pledge  and  their  honour,  f 

What,  then,  was   the  "  necessity "   which   Germany   alleged  to 
"  hack  through  "  the  Chancellor's  "  scrap  of  paper  "  ?     Merely  the 
long-conceived  plans  of  her  General  Staff.     For  years  before  the  war 
[  she  had  prepared  a  network  of  strategic  railways  on  to  the  Belgian 
I  frontier,  linked  up  with  her  main  military  system.     "  In  the  coming 
war,"  said  General  von  Bernhardi,  "it  is  imperative  tor  Germany  to 
act  on  the  offensive  and  strike  the  first  blow."     Germany's  "  offen- 
sive"  plan    was  made,   it   avoided   the   line    of   the    great  French 
fortresses,  and  it  could  not  be  vitally  altered  without  the  risk  of  total 

*  See  White  Paper  No.  151. 
t  White  Paper  153. 


disorganization.  Therefore  the  German  Ambassador's  inquiry  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey  whether  Britain  would  remain  neutral  it'  Germany 
agreed  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality  was  a  mere  feint.  The  breach  of 
the  neutrality  was  designed  and  prepared  for.  When  the  time  to 
execute  it  arrived,  Germany  executed  it  without  troubling  the  world 
with  a  moral  excuse.  How  could  she  ?  The  lines  were  there,  they 
had  been  completed  months  before  the  war,  and  their  purpose  was 
obvious.  An  article  in  the  "  Morning  Post  "  of  December  30th,  1913, 
described  the  German  line  from  Malme'dy  to  Stavelot,  stating  the 
notorious  fact  that  it  had  no  conceivable  commercial  purpose,  and 
adding  that  its  only  object  could  be  to  supply  the  means  of  invading 
a  totally  undefended  part  of  Belgium  with  equal  ease  and  celerity. 

Germany's  crime  against  international  law  stands  self-confessed.^/ 
What  of  Britain's  part  in  resisting  her  ?     We  can  only  plead,  with 
Luther,  that  we  could  "  do  no  other."     For  the  situation  of  1870  had 
risen  again,  like  a  ghost,  and  both  in  honour  and  on  the  ground  of  j 
national  and  Liberal  tradition  we  were  bound  to  act.     Under  the  ' 
Treaty  of  1839,  we,  in  common  with  four  other  Powers  (including 
France  and  Germany),  had  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 
That  the  wording  of  the  Treaty  which  declared  Belgium  to  be  "  an 
independent  arid  perpetually  neutral  state  "  implied  a  guarantee  of 
such  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  signatories  no  reasonable  man  cfin 
doubt     The  Treaty  of  1839,  placing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  "  under 
the  guarantee  of  their  said    majesties,"   was  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Luxemburg,   merely    a    "collective"    guarantee,  enabling  a   single 
guarantor  to  repudiate  his  obligation,  if  one  or  more  of  the  other 
signatories   declined    to   fulfil   it.     The   guarantee   of   Belgium  was  •> 
individual   as   well    as    collective,  and   was    authoritatively   stated  ) 
to   be   such   by   Lord   I^erby   and  Lord  Clarendon.     The  latter,  in 
the   debate    in    the    House    of   Lords   on   the    Luxemburg    Treaty 
insisted  that  he  looked  upon  "  our  guarantee  in  the  case  of  Belgium 
as  an  individual  guarantee,  and  have  always  so  regarded   it ;  but 
this    (the    guarantee   in  the   case   of    Luxemburg)   is  a  collective 
guarantee."     In  other  words,   the   failure   by   one   or   more  of  the 
guaranteeing  Powers  to  take  action  against  the  violation  of  Belgian 
territory    by  such  a    Power   could   not   have  .freed  the  remaining 
Powers  from  the  duty  of  vindicating  the  breach  of  faith.     Gladstone 
so  interpreted   our   duty*   and  Germany  has  never  for  a  moment 
questioned    that   her   invasion    was    a    breach    of    the    letter    and 
spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  1839.     On  the  outbreak  of  war   in    1870, 
Bismarck  betrayed  to   the   Gladstone   Ministry  the  existence  of  a 
Franco-Prussian  agreement  to  incorporate  Belgium  in  France.     The 
disclosure  roused  public  opinion,  and  Gladstone — the   most   pacific 
Minister    in    Europe,   and   then   and    later   the   prime   interpreter 
of    moral    law   in    international    dealing — wrote    to     John   Bright 
that   it   would  be  neither  "safe"  nor  "right"  to  stand  by  "with 
folded    arms    and   see    actions   done    which    would    amount   to    a 
total  extinction  of  public  right  in  Europe."     "We  could  not,"  he 
added  in  a  second  communication  to  the  same  statesman,  "  look  on 

*  "It  [the  Treaty  of  1839]  contemplates  the  invasion  of  the  frontier  of 
Belgium  and  the  violation  of  the  country  by  some  other  Power."  Gladstone 
added  that  under  it  we  should  have  had  to  act  without  any  assurance  of 
support. 


while  the  sacrifice  of  freedom  and  independence  was  in  course  of 
consummation."  That  he  did  not  propose  merely  to  look  on,  is 
obvious  from  a  note  to  Cardwell,  his  Minister  of  War : — 

"  What  I  should  like  to  study  is  the  means  of  sending  20,000  men  to 
Antwerp,  with  as  much  promptitude  as  at  the  Trent  affair  we  sent  10,000 
to  Canada." 

The  step  which  Gladstone  prepared  was  at  once  bold  and 
prudent.  He  offered  a  treaty  to  France  and  Prussia,  stating  that  if 
either  party  violated  Belgian  neutrality,  Britain  should  by  force  of 
arms  co-operate  in  its  defence  with  the  other.  It  is  true  that  he 
suggested  two  verbal  reservations.  He  did  not  think  that  such  a 
pledge  bound  us  to  appear  on  the  whole  theatre  of  war,  and  he 
argued,  characteristically,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
guarantee  did  not  bind  each  party  to  it,  irrespective  of  time  and 
occasion.  But  he  insisted  that  our  duty  presented  itself  as  something 
higher  than  a  formal  guarantee.  Two  irresistible  motives  urged  him 
on  to  a  complete  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  1839.  Both  are  fully 
applicable  to  the  situation  of  1914.  The  first  was  the  question  of 
international  right ;  and  the  second  he  defined  as  "  the  common 
interest  against  the  unmeasured  aggrandizement  of  any  Power  what- 
ever." He  proceeded  to  apply  his  doctrine  to  the  critical  case  of 
Belgium : — 

"  What  is  that  country  ?  It  is  a  country  containing  four  millions  or  five 
millions  of  people  with  much  of  an  historic  past,  and  imbued  with  a  senti- 
ment of  nationality  and  a  spirit  of  independence  as  warm  and  as  genuine 
as  that  which  beats  in  the  breasts  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful 
nations.  .  .  .  Looking  at  a  country  such  as  that,  is  there  any  man  who 
hears  me  who  does  not  feel  that  if,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  greedy  appetite  for 
aggrandizement,  coming  whence  it  may,  Belgium  were  absorbed,  the  day 
that  witnessed  that  absorption  would  hear  the  knell  of  public  right  and  law 
in  Europe  ?  But  we  have  an  interest  in  the  independence  of  Belgium 
which  is  wider  than  that  which  we  may  have  in  the  literal  operation  of  the 
guarantee.  It  is  found  in  the  answer  to  the  question  whether,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  this  country,  endowed  as  it  is  with  influence  and 
power,  would  quietly  stand  by  and  witness  the  perpetration  of  the  direst 
crime  that  ever  stained  the  pages  of  history,  and  thus  become  participators 
in  the  sin." 

Happily  no  such  alternative  was  offered  us.  It  was  then  the 
interest  of  Germany  not  to  outrage  public  right,  but  to  vindicate  it. 
Bismarck  at  once  assented  to  the  treaty,  arid  France,  after  some 
hesitation,  followed  a  little  later.  Belgium  was  not  slow  to  express 
-her  feelings.  "  Next  to  the  unalterable  attachment  of  the  Belgian 
people  to  their  independence,"  said  an  address  of  the  Belgian  people 
to  Queen  Victoria,  "  the  liveliest  sentiment  which  fills  their  hearts  is 
that  of  an  imperishable  gratitude." 

\  It  is  this  illustrious  example  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  given  the 
'choice  to  follow  or  to  desert.  His  ground  of  action  was  indeed  a 
narrow  one.  He  was  bound  in  July,  1914.  to  ask  what  Gladstone 
asked  in  August,  1870.  When  he  asked  in  vain,  could  he  accept 
Germany's  refusal  ?  Only,  it  seems,  if  Belgium  had  released  us  from 
our  obligation.  If  she  herself  had  formally  waived  her  right  to  pro- 
tection, or  called  on  us  for  a  purely  diplomatic  protest,  we  could 
only  have  acquiesced.  Had  she  decided  to  bow  to  force,  majcure, 
we  should  have  had  no  right  to  plunge  her  into  the  horrors  of  war. 


Jiut  wU«n  Belgium  implored  our  help,  she  had  herself  fully  resolved 
to  do/all  and  to  risk  all*     Her  decision  was  made  known  to  our 
(}(;,•»  CTiiment,  in  the  form  of  a  solemn  demand  of  her    King  and  \ 
people,  calling  upon  us,  as  guarantors  of  lier  liberty,  to  carry  outj 
ouif  treaty  obligations  to  her.     There  remained  to  us,  therefore,  only 
tfaj  alternative  of  breaking  faith,  and  as  a  result  of  our  dishonour 
so'-ing  Belgium  fall  into  hopeless  ruin,  or  of  responding  to  her  appeal 
yith  the  moral  and  material  support  which  Gladstone  tendered  her. 
~>\'e  might  have  run  away  from  the  Treaty  as  a  really  binding  instru- 
Vinent   on   the   ground  that  a  breach   in  its  integrity  having  been 
committed  by  one  of   the  guarantors  any  other   such    Power  was 
absolved  from  single-handed  action  in  its  defence.     What  tribunal  of 
impartial  men  or  nations  will  declare  that  we  were  wrong  in  reject-' 
ing  such  a  course  ?f 

One  word  more.     "  The  German  troops,"  says  the  pamphleteer, 
"  with  their   iron  discipline,  will  respect  the  personal  liberty  and 
property  of  the  individual  in  Belgium,  just  as  they  did  in  France  in 
yiSTO."     Let  the  hideous  tale  of  burning  towns,  churches,  and  public 
|  buildings,  the  confiscations,  the  shooting  of  civilians,  the  wholesale 
I  ti  nes,  and  the  general  looting  of  private  property  and  invasion  of 
private   rights  which   has   left  a  black    track  of   ruin  behind  the 
German  invasion  of  Belgium,  supply  the  answer.     On  the  heads  of 
this  small  people,  whose  only  fault  was  that  their  land  lay  in   the 
path  of    the  "  easiest  and  quickest   way "  to  Paris,  Germany,  de- 
liberately throwing  aside  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  The  Hague  Con- 
vention, has  poured  the  vials  of  such  a  fury  as  no  modern  war  has  ever 
known.     Let  the  world  judge  whether  so  wanton  a  crime  was  ever 
wreaked  on  the  head  of  innocence. 

*  "  The  King's  Government "  wrote  M.  Davignon,  the  Belgian  Minister  for 

Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  5th  August,  "  is  firmly  decided  to  repel  the  attack  on  its 

neutrality  by  every  means  in  its  power."     The  same  declaration  was  made  on 

*  the   3rd  and  4th   of   August.     The  same  course  was  laid  out  specifically  in 

M.  Davignon's  circular  letter  of  July  22nd. 

t  Witness  the  following  declaration  made  at  the  Conference  at  the  Hague, 
1007.  Blue  Book  : — "  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia  (and 
43  other  mlers)  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  Convention  to  this  effect  .... 
1.  THE  TERRITORY  oy  NEUTRAL  POWERS  is  INVIOLABLE.  2.  Belligerents  are 
forbidden  to  move  troops  or  convoys,  whether  munitions  of  war  or  supplies, 
across  the  territory  of  a  neutral  Power."  Article  24  provides  that  any  Power 
may  withdraw  on  giving  one  year's  notice. 
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